THE FOUR GEORGES
Smollett was of the same opinion:
"Had Charles proceeded in his career with that expedi-
tion he had hitherto used, he might have made himself
master of the metropolis, where he would certainly
have been joined by a considerable number of his well-
wishers, who waited impatiently for his approach."1
Every morning the walls of London were covered with
Jacobite proclamations. The method employed to out-
wit the authorities was as follows: towards dusk a porter,
with an enormous bundle on his shoulders, would rest
against a wall, while out of the bundle a small boy would
arise and paste up a notice. The authorities never seem
to have detected this trick.
Even Culloden did not mark the end of Jacobitism, for
there was in 1750 a very definite revival of the movement,
which culminated in the Elibank Plot two years later.
The most active Jacobite at this time was Dr. King,
Principal of St. Mary's Hall at Oxford, whom the Earl
Marischal, now after many vicissitudes Prussian repre-
sentative in Paris, described to Frederick the Great as
"homme d* esprit, vif, agissanf * In September 1750
Charles Edward himself paid a visit to London, and his
appearance was by no means welcome to those of his
supporters who had little desire to exchange the drinking
of toasts for definite action. His arrival certainly took
some of his friends by surprise, not least Lady Primrose.
This lady was playing cards at her house in Essex Street,
Strand, when the Prince suddenly walked into the room;
but she had the presence of mind to continue the game
as if she had not recognized him, and so avoided arousing
1  A Complete History of England, Vol. XI, p. 225.
2  Politiscbe Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen, Vol. IX, p. 356.
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